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<§HE DRGO^AmO^ AND FU.^NISHB^. 



MOSAIC WORK. 



By 'Hej&bn Anderson. 



MOSAIC work though but a minor branch of art is one of 
the oldest, perhaps the most ancient work now existing 
and still in use. 

The earliest specimens are the least important branches of 
the art as it was almost entirely devoted to ornament in a small 
way, such as jewelry, and even more rarely in some elaborate 
architectural adornment. Most of the early sort is very like the 
Cloisonne enamels. In the Louvre at Paris are some ivory carv- 
ings in low relief taken from Nineveh and Egypt — these are in 
the figure style, the figures made from the Lotus and Papyus 
plants, and are enriched by small pieces of glass and Lapis 
lazuli^which are put into holes made in the ivory. These 
pieces are separated by thin bits or walls of ivory about the 
thickness of card board. Larger Mosaics treated in this way 
were, found in Lpwer Egypt during recent excavations. One of 
the buildings at Athens, the Erechtheum, built in the middle of 
the fifth century had the base of some of its marble columns 
ornamented with a plait like design in which pieces qf colored 
glass weire inserted to emphasize the main lines of the pattern. 

The Romans and Egyptians, about 320" B;"C, during the 
reign of the Ptolemai used entirely another sort of Mosaic 
made of glass, the cubes extremely small. 

Mosaics were divided into three classes, Tesselated, generally 
of; marble, never of glass or clay ; the design formed of small 
cubes, cut so as to fit exactly one into the other. Second Sictile 
made of larger pieces of marble, (third) used exclusively for 
walls and vaults, mnde of opaque glass cut in small cubes and 
designed in complicated pictures. 

Traces of the Roman occupation may be found in England, 
France, Germany, Asia Minor and Northern Africa Even in 
Greece, though according to Pliny, Mosaic in marble and glass 
were introduced into Rome after the seeond Punic war, by the 
Greeks (156) B. C. Most of the tesselated work existing must 
be referred to the Roman Colonist. Mosaic pavements were 
made as early as the fourth century. In some of the old work 
more than one method must have been used. 

7 Pompeii was also famous for beautiful Mosaic. Almost every 
house had more or less of the work. It must have been the 
usual way of decorating their vestibules. The most important 
picture Mosaic in existence was found in the House of the Fawn 
at Pompeii. It is not only important as a trace of old work, 
but as a most realistic scene of the Battle of Jessus. 

Perhaps the most skillfully executed and delicate Mosaic now 
existing is known as "Pliny's Doves," found at Hadrians Villa 
at Tivoli, now at the Capitolian Museum. In many of the old 
Mosaics they seemed to excel in such delicate and intricate work 
as the plumage of birds, and the flowing leaf like design, as 
Acanthus and Grape leaf. Both of these patterns seemed to be 
popular. 

The best of all Roman Mosaics have been found in Northern 
Africa, in Tunis and Algeria, owing perhaps to the great wealth 
of marble that Africa possesses. Green in all its shades being 
peculiar to this country, and it is one of the most effective 
colors used. 

A common practice among the Romans in all their work 
was not to fit the Tessiean quite closely together, but allowing 
the cement to show plainly. This was of great value in giving 
effect to the pattern; a point entirely overlooked by later 
workers. Of course this would not apply to Sectile Mosaic 
where variety is. given by the markings and veins in the 
marble. 

Byzantine Mosaic dates from the fifth century and was made 
of colored glass, rendered Opaque by Oxide of Tin. Metal 
Mosaic was made by spreading the metal leaf over slabs of 
colored glass, the coloring not mattering as it was bidden by the 
gold and silver. Over the metal-coated slab was fused a thin 
skin of glass to protect it from tarnishing or injury. The slab 
was then broken into cubes. This method is still used in the 
gold and silver Mosaic. 

St. Marks, Venice, has about the finest specimens of gold 
Mosaic, made between the eleventh and fourteenth centuries. 
The Mosaic covers a surface of many square feet in the upper 
walls and cupolas, inlaid upon a gold ground. St. Sophia, 
built by Justinian about the middle of the sixth century, has a 
great deal of fine work. 

During the ninth century this art was at a stand still, in- 
deed it deteriorated greatly-^the drawing and general treatment 
being much inferior to that of the earlier and later dates. 

Mosaics of the best periods show a broad and simple treat- 
ment of form and draperies. In those of the ninth century, the 
drawings are awkward, the draperies rudely expressed in out- 
line and almost without any suggestion of light or shade. The 
revival of painting and the introduction of fresco work in the 
fourteenth century in Italy, gave a death blow to the finer sort 



of wall Mosaic. At first the simpler style of Cimabue and his 
pupils was equally applicable to Mosaic as well as painting, but 
soon the rapid development into greater realism necessitated a 
method of expression which could be unfettered by require- 
ments of Mosaic work. Owing to the great conservativeness of 
Byzantine art, no regular stage of progress can now be traced. 
It was not until the end of the thirteenth eentury that Cimabue 
and Jacopoda da* Tirrinta applied their increased knowledge of 
the human figure to this art. 

England has many fine Mosaics, notably those in the Chapel 
of Edward the Confessor, and the pavement at Woodchister, 
York, and West Minster. Many of the old Mosaics show that 
each country used whatever material was characteristic of the 
place. In this way mueh of the old work can be located, not 
by the design alone, but also by the material. 

Mediaeval Mosaic was divided into four classes. First, 
glass cubes used to decorate walls ; second, marble in larger 
pieces for pavements; third, of glass in small pieces, either tri- 
angular or rectangular - % fourth, wood Mosaic confined almost ex- 
clusively to. the Indies and Holland. 

About twelve years ago Mosaic was made in this cq.untry 
for the first time by three of four Italian artists who came here 
to work upon the elaborate Mosaics used in the Vanderbilts* 
homes. Prior to this, Mosaics had been usedf but rarely, so 
that only small pieces had been imported as at that time there 
had been absolutely no demand for the wall or floor. Mosaic. 
Since then this form of decoration has grown steadily in public 
fame, not only in public buildings, but in many private, dwell- 
ings, as well. Beginning as a small branch of the decorating 
business it. has now become a form of industry separate 
and distinct from the furniture- and decorating trade, which had 
acted sponsor to. it on its introduction into America. 

America is rich in marble, Tennessee furnishes material 
equal to much of the imported. Black marble is plenty and 
good. As yet , most of the marble used has . been nnported, 
owing to the fact that a great deal of our marble has been al- 
most to soft and crumbly. The import d marbles most in use 
are : Verona— yellow, red ; Sienna — yellow; Carrara— blue^ white ; 
Sehio— red ; Italian — green ; Baum — yellow mixed ;' ' ^Cjh^gny— 
light red; Belgium— black ; Nismes— white. v t ' ,: **r^'" : : 

The largest pavement Mosaic made in New York City^ so 
far, is in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, where 20,000 square 
feet were laid. No design was used, so as to prevent any inter- 
ference with the surrounding objects. The pavement is simply 
a field in neutral tints with, border of blaek. In the new wing 
of the American Museum of Natural History, now building, the 
architects specifications require that only the best Portland 
cement be used, and the test to ascertain the quality of the 
cement is one that seems impossible. A portion of the cement 
is to be passed through a seive containing 2,000 meshes to the 
square inch, and if twenty per cent, remains, it will be rejected. 
It may be absolutely true, but it has a sound of the old fairy 
tale, where "twelve yards of cambric passed through the eye of 
the finest needle in the kingdom." 

The new building of the Equitable Life Insurance Company, 
corner Broadway and Pine street, has the largest wall Mosaic 
ever made here ; it. is a magnificent piece of workmanship. It 
represents a female figure in the center, with 'two children. On 
eitherside are two. reclining male figures, and the tablet below 
reads: "Vigilance and strength guarding the defenseless." 

The method used in Mosaic until about forty years ago, ren- 
dered the work much more expensive and tedious than the 
present process. First a coat of cement was placed upon the 
wall, covered with a coating of plaster, upon which' was drawn 
the design. The workman was then obliged to cut out a square 
..in the plaster, into which he inserted a bit of putty like cement. 
The cube was then pressed into the opening and so on until 
the work was finished. 

The Mosaic in the Pantheon at Paris took seven years to 
complete, the work being done in the old way. 

Later a French artist, M. Fachina, of Paris, in mending a 
rare Mosaic, had the present method suggested to him by a 
French priest. Finding it was not only practical, b*ut a wonder- 
ful improvement upon the old way, he made the new process 
public, and it has been universally adopted by Mosaic workers 
in every country. 

The design is first drawn upon paper and colored ; the cubes 
to be used are then dipped into glue as they are needed and 
laid upon the paper, the smooth side down ; the paper is then 
turned upon a bed of cement, the rough sides of the cubes down ; 
the paper is scraped off, the cubes hammered into a firmer place, 
polished and finished. ^ 

There seems to be no reason why this work should not de- 
velop to almost any extent in a country where decorating in 
every branch has made such wonderful strideR and where art is 
being so assidiously cultivated. 

Bruce Price exhibits a sketch at the Fourth Avenue Exhibition 
of the Architectural League, for the Yale Memoral Library, in 
which Mr. Price will inaugurate a new treatment of Mosaie 
work in the soffet of the arches at the entrance to the building. 



